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THE STUDIOUS BOY. 

James is a very good boy, and learns his lessons 
very well. He lives inthe country, and he likes 
very;much to take his book out under the shady 
trees. He sits on a bank by the side of a stream 
of water which runs over the rocks. On the other 
side of the stream is a flock of sheep, with a man 
to take care’of them. And.there is also a deer, 
who has been made tame by having been caught 
young and treated very kindly, and he is not afraid 
to run about among the sheep. Deer are gener- 
ally afraid of men; but they are sometimes tamed, 
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FATHER JACOB’S ADDRESS. 

At the time this story commences, father Jacob 
was eighty-one years of age. He might be seen 
every evening when the weather was pleasant, sit- 
ting at his door, leaning upon the top of his staff; 
his hair, which was white as the driven snow, hung 
in long clusters upon his shoulders, and gave him 
a most venerable appearance. His cheeks were 
deeply furrowed by the finger of time, and his 
weather-beaten countenance seemed to tell that 
he had been subjected to at least a few of the 
storms of this life, and that by the sweat of his 
face he had eaten his bread. 

Father Jacob had long been the oracle of the 
village. Ifa question was to be settled concern- 
ing something which had happened fifty or sixty 
years ago, it must be decided by him, and from 
his decision there was no appeal; for he not only 
remembered with perfect accuracy every thing 
which had happened in the village for the last sixty 
years, but such also was his love for the truth, 
that he was never known to exaggerate any state- 
ment, or deny any fact to which he was to-bear 
witness. Even the very children paid him more 
than common respect; his piety was deep and fer- 
vent, and it had become proverbial to say, ‘as 
good as father Jacob.”” His mind was of more 
than ordinary cast. Although his occupation in 
life had been that of a carpenter, yet he had man- 
aged to devote much of his time to reading and 
improvement of his intellect. He was remarkably 
well informed for one in his station, but much of 
his knowledge of human life had been drawn from 
his own obseryation and experience. 

There was to be a temperance meeting at 
E ; gentlemen from a distance were expected 
to make addresses. Father Jacob was selected 
for the representative of the village; at first he 
declined, but after much solicitation he consented 
to make an address. It was soon noised abroad, 
and many attended more on this account, than for 
any interest in the object of the meeting. It was 








his own wish to be the last speaker. The two 
who preceded him held up the drunkard as an ob- 
ject of ridicule; they exposed his folly while in 
that state, and excited considerable laughter by 
anecdotes related at his expense. They were well 
calculated to amuse the audience, but not to con- 
vince of the evils of intemperance. 

Father Jacob’s time was now come; he rose 
from his seat and leaned upon his cane as if for 
support; he trembled for a moment as if unable to 
stand, but soon recovering himself he raised his 
head, and brushing away a tear from his eye, 
seemed to nerve himself as if for more than a com- 
mon effort. ‘‘ My friends, I have been urged to 
say a few words upon this occasion; I hesitated 
to comply, lest I should not be able to say any 
thing to the purpose. I am an old man, and have 
not the ability to address you as the gentlemen to 
whom you have just listened. I do not expect to 
draw even a smile from you, nor is it my wish to 
do so. I have seen too many desolate, heart- 
broken families, wives made widows, and children 
orphans; I have seen distress enough to make the 
heart bleed, caused by drunkenness, I cannot 
laugh ‘at a drunkard. I could tell you many a 
fact to prove what I. say; there is but one, how- 
ever, which I will relate; it has made an impres- 
sion upon my mind never to be erased. 

‘In the days of my boyhood there lived in this 
village a family consisting of a man, his wife, and 
two sons. He was a man of excellent education, 
possessed of considerable property, and univer- 
sally respected by all who knew him. His wife was 
more than respected—she was beloved by every 
one; exceedingly amiable in her manners and dis- 
position, devoted to her husband and children, 
she was esteemed as an example to the whole 
neighborhood. They weré looked upon as a most 
happy family; but many a heavy heart is often hid 
under a smiling countenance. For several years 
after their marriage, the husband was all kindness 
and attention to his lovely wife; but his business 
often calling him from home, he was led into evil 
company, which tended to draw off his affections 
from his family, and introduce him into scenes of 
dissipation and vice. The fond and affectionate 
wife, the last to believe anything to the disadvan- 
tage of her husband, was at length convinced of 
the reality. Often would the silent tear steal down 
her cheeks, while her boys would stand beside her 
and beg her not tocry; but her’s was a wound not 
easily to be healed. The fond father and affec- 
tionate husband soon became a domestic tyrant. 
He rarely ever came home sober; his children 
would hide at his approach, while their mother 
tremblingly obeyed his commands, dreading lest 
he should put-his threats of murder into execution; 
she never reproached him, but bore all his abuse 
with the meekness of an angel. ‘‘O, my dear 
boys,” she would sometimes say, folding them in 
her arms and pressing them to her breast, ‘‘ your 
mother’s heart is almost broken. If you live to be 
men, follow not in the steps of your father; think 
of your mother’s sorrow, and never touch a drop 
of liquor;” and they on their bended knees would 
promise never, never to touch it. 

‘* The dissipation of the husband brought pov- 
erty and ruin upon his family; his property was 
sold piece after piece, until nothing was left but 
the cottage in which they lived, and that must 
soon have gone too, had not death stopped him in 
his career. One night he was brought home more 
intoxicated than usual. With great difficulty he 
was put to bed. He slept, but waked not in this 
world again.- He was found dead in the morning 
in the very spot they laid him. 








‘* The serrow of the stricken hearted wife was 
sincere; she thought of their early days and his 
former kindness, and never once mentioned any of 
his failings. The widow continued to occupy the 
cottage where they had so long dwelt. Her sons 
were put to business, and with what they were 
able to do for her, she managed to live comforta- 
bly. Peace and happiness again visited her home, 
again she smiled; and as she walked to the house 
of God, leaning upon the arms of her sons, she 
felt that the Lord had reserved a balm for her 
wounded breast. She had often prayed for their 
conversion; they were moral and upright, but they 
were guided by no sure religious principle; and 
what young man is safe without that? They for- 
got their father’s sin, their mother’s grief, and in 
an evil hour they drank of the intoxicating bow]; 
and while deeply under its influence, in the middle 
of the night, they were brought home to their moth- 
er. It nearly killed her—worse than the mourn- 
ing of David for Absalom was the mourning of the 
widow for her children. ‘‘Othat I had never 
lived to see this day; had they been brought home 
to me dead, it would have indeed been hard to 
bear, but had it been the Lord’s will [had rath- 
er.” Inthe morning she talked with them, and 
with tears streaming from her eyes she besought 


them if they loved her, or if they wished for the 


favor of God never again to act so. She remind- 
ed them of their boyish days, when they promised 
never to touch a drop, and‘ then urged upon them 
to promise before God from that time forth to keep 
their resolution. It wasdone. They called upon 
God to witness their sincerity. ‘‘ Now, my sons, 
I can trust you again.” ‘‘ But,” continued she, 
‘© If I am ever called upon to behold another such 
scene you will bring down my grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave.” 

‘* One of them, thank God, was enabled to keep 
his resolution; but on that day four weeks, the 
mother beheld her first born son brought home.a 
corpse; he had broken his promise, drunk deeply 
of the hateful poison, and while under its madden- 
ing influence, struck several persons, one of whom 
pushed him over; his head struck upon a stone— 
the blood flowed from his mouth and nose—he nev- 
er spoke again—in a few minutes he was dead. 
The mother never smiled again. She and her son 
lived together a year, but she had drunk too deep 
of the dregs of misery ever to be herself again. 
She died, blessing her son for his kindness, and 
thanking God that she had not lived to see him a 
drunkard.” 

Here father Jacob trembled with emotion, so as 
to be scarcely able to support himself. He was 
evidently much agitated—he recovered himself 
for a moment, ‘‘ It was my own father, it was my 
own mother, and my own brother!” and he stopped 
—he could say no more; he covered his face with 
his hands and sobbed aloud; all who were pres- 
ent wept with him. It was almost too much for 
the old man, but it had the desired effect. There 
was not one left the house without; signing the 
pledge to abstain from all that can intoxicate. 

H. B. 











“RELIGION. 














WHEN WE ARE REVILED WE MUST NOT REVILE 
AGAIN. 


Two sisters were one Sabbath evening return- 
ing from school. They lived about three miles. 
distant, and during their walk, the elder affec- 
tionately pointed out to her young companion how 
wrongly she had acted, in replying bitterly and 
angrily to the unkind and unjust words a school- 
fellow had used towards her that morning. 
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‘* But it was so false and so wicked, sister, you| head and face. At this time the child was heard 


would not have had me listen to it silently.” 

‘Not exactly silently, my dear, but meekly 
and patiently. How did our blessed Lord bear 
the false and wicked things said against him? even 
when tempted of Satan? He made no angry reply, 
but used texts of Scripture to prove that those 
very things he asked him to perform were forbid- 
den. Do you remember Satan’s first temptation, 
Mary?” 

‘Yes! if thou be the Son of God, command 
that those stones be made bread,” —Matt. iv. 3. 

** Right; and if you look in Deut. viii. 3, you, 
will find the words our Lord made use of in reply. 
Do you remember the second? ‘‘ Then the devil 
taketh Him into the holy city, and setteth Him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto Him, if 
thou be the Son of God cast thyself down.” 

Right! And if you look in Deut. vi. and the 
16th verse, you will find our Lord’s second reply, 
—Do you remember the third. temptation?” 
** Again the devil taketh Him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showeth Him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them, and saith 
unto Him, all these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.” ; 

“* Quite right;. and if you look at Deut. vi. and 
the 14th verse, you will find the substance and 
nearly the words of our Lord’s third reply. 

‘* So you see, my dear little girl, if the desire 
of following your Savionr’s example had been 
present with you this morning, as well as His pre- 
cept, ‘* Do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you, you would not have replied as you did. 





Then there is another thing, too, you may learn 
from your Saviour’s replies, which is, that if we 
would do the will of our Father which is in heav- 
en, we must not only carefully and with prayer 
read His word, but endeavor to fix it in our mem- 
ory, lest when temptations assault us we forget 
what is the will of God concerning our actions:— 
every instance of patience, and meekness, and 
faith, and love to each other, recorded in Scripture, 
are so many patterns graciously held up for our 
imitation, Can you tell me some passages where 
this is expressly stated?” 

** Yes, sister; 1 Cor. x. 6, 11, and Rom. xv. 4. 
You have quite convinced me I was wrong.” 

** Seek forgiveness of your Saviour then, my 
love, and ask for his grace to help in future time 
of need.” M. C. Rienau. 





THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. 

The father of this indefatigable and eminently 
useful servant of God, it is well known, was a 
clergyman much persecuted by some persons of 
his own parish. The wretches who hated their 
pastor, had twice attempted, without success, to 
They succeeded in a third 
attempt. At midnight some pieces of burning 
wood fell upon one of his daughters, and awoke 
her. At the same time Mr. Wesley, hearing a 
cry of ‘‘ fire” from the street, started. His wife 
was very ill at the time, and therefore slept in an- 
other room. Bidding her and the two eldest girls 
go shift for themselves, he burst open the nursery 
door, where the maid lay with five children; she 
snatched up the youngest, and bade the rest fol- 
low her; the three elder did; but John, who was 
at this time six years old, was not awakened by 
all this, and in the alarm was forgotten. By the 
time they reached the hall the flames were all 
around them, and Mr. Wesley then found that the 
keys of the door were above stairs. He ran and 
recovered them, a minute before the staircase took 
fire. When the door was opened, a strong north- 
east wind drove in the flames with such violence, 
that none could stand against them. Some of the 
children, however, got through the windows, oth- 
ers through a little door into the garden. Unable 
to do either, owing to the state in which she then 
was, Mrs. Wesley, after three times attempting it 
in vain, rushed through flames into the street, 
and escaped with some slight scorching of the 


to cry in the nursery; until that moment he had 
not been remembered. The father ran to the 
stairs, but they were then so nearly consumed 
that they could not bear his weight, and being ut- 
terly in despair he fell ‘on his knees in the hall, 
and in agony recommended the soul of the child 
to God. John, meantime, who han been awaken- 
el by the light, ran to the door, and finding it im- 
possible to escape there, climbed upon a chest 
that stood near the window. He was seen from 
the yard; there was no tinie tofetch a ladder; but 
it was, happily, a low house; one man was hoisted 
up upon the shoulders of another, and was then 
able to take him out at the window; a moment 
later, and it would have been too late. The whole 
roof fellin; but it fell inward, or they must have 
all been crushed together. When the child ,was 
carried into the house where his.parents were, the 
father cried out, ‘‘ come, neighbors, let us kneel 
down, let us give thanks to God! He has given 
me all my eight children; let the house go; I am 
rich enough!” ‘This providential escape was ever 
remembered by John Wesley through life with the 
deepest gratitude. Under one of his portraits 
there is the representation of a house in flames, 
with this motto—‘‘ Is not this a brand plucked out 
of the burning?” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE CROCODILE. 

As tothe Crocodile, it is so exclusively and pe- 
culiarly Egyptian, that it may be denominated the 
creature of Egypt. Hence, on ancient coins, 
that country was often symbolized by the croco- 
dile and the palm. Having, myself, no great 
liking to the crocodile, from all that I had heard 
of the animal, I was not very much gratified to 
learn as we were going up the Nile and had ar- 
rived opposite to the town of Crocodilopis, that 
there were about fifty of them on an island a little 
ahead of our boat, lying basking in the sun. I 
was familiar from a residence in India, with the 
alligator, and knew it to be of a most ferocious 
temper, not hesitating to seize upon aman who 
was so unfortunate as to fall into the water, and 
devour him without ceremony. These animals 
are kept by some of the princes in Hindostan, as 
a means of preventing desertion by the soldiers 
stationed on garrison in the forts of that country: 
For this purpose they are suffered to remain in 
the ditches which surround the fortress;—so that, 
should the wretch wishing to desert, succeed 
either by bribery or the force of fellow feeling, in 
passing the sentry at the gate, he may find, on at- 
tempting to swim the ditch beyond, a sort of sen- 
try not to be bribed or wheedled. Remembering 
this, and supposing the crocodile to be a similar 
sort of a creature, or even more formidable, it is 
not surprising that the announcement that we 
were presently to pass close by fifty of them should 
occasion me some very unpleasant feeling. I felt 
in fact a tremor creeping over me; but to be pre- 
pared for the worst, I went below and got my 
double barrelled Joe Manton fowling piece, and 
returned to the deck with the gun in my hand. 
The captain of the boat, seeing this, smiled and 
said, ‘‘ what, are you afraid?” I replied, ‘‘ that 
I was not exactly afraid, but thought it best at all 
times to be prepared against danger. ‘‘ Poh!” 
said he, ‘‘ put aside your gun, 1 never saw so 
timid a man of your size_before.”’ It was early in 
the morning, and there was but little breeze on 
the river. We approached with muffled oars and 
in profound silence. There lav the crocodiles, 
asleep upon the sand. As the boat approached 
them, I held my breath in’ anxious suspense, 
watching the effect when they should discover who 
wasnearthem. But no sooner did the prow touch 
the sand, than in an instant, in the twinkling of an 
eye, they all rushed into the water and disappear- 
ed beneath its stream. The captain now turned 
to me and said, ‘‘ I hope you are not afraid now.” 
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On further inquiry, I discovered why my appre- 
hensions excited so much mirth. The crocodile 


is, in fact, the most harmless of animals, as_per- 
fectly so as a pigeon or a dove. The women on 
the banks of the Nile come down to the river with 
jars, which they fill with its water; and in or- 
der to get it as clear as possible, they wade out 
from the banks into the stream as far as they can 
go, sometimes quite up to their necks, and often 
bring their children with them. While both wo- 
men and children were thus in the water, I have 
frequently seen the crocodiles swimming very near 
them, but their presence excited not the Jeast fear 
in either. ‘The impression is universal, that they 
are perfectly harmless. How they might behave 
if attacked and wounded, | will not say. Perhaps 
it might then be very formidable; but while undis- 


seems, in fact, to be a cold blooded creature, like 
the turtle, and feeds on worms and roots. 

There is one circumstance respecting this ani- 
mal, alluded to in the classics, I think by Juvenal. 
There existed a long feud between the Tentarites, 
or the inhabitants of Tentara, and the inhabitants 
of Crocodipolis, both cities on the Nile; and the 
question which divided them was, whether the 

crocodile was to be worshipped as a god or not; 

the one party affirming, the other denying. At 
length they came to a physical mode of settling 
the controversy. On a certain day, the one party 
appearing riding on the back of crocodiles whom 
it appeared they had trained to war, and thus ap- 
proaching their enemies dared them to the com- 
bat. This statement was, for a long time, doubt- 
ed as a fable; nor do I pronounce it a fact; but I 
say that this account is not incompatible with the 
quiet and tractable nature of the crocodile. 

In conclusion, I will merely add that I once had the 
satisfaction of hearing a discussion with Cuvier and 
Geoffry de Sentillare, two distinguished naturalists 
and osteologists, on the question whether the croc- 
codile and the alligator were, in fact, but varieties 
of the same animal. The heads of both animals 
were produced and compared, when the differ- 
ence at once became apparent. The head of the 
alligator showed from its structure vast strength in 
the jaw, which was in all respects adapted to a 
beast of prey; while that of the crocodile, on the 
contrary, was wholly weak and inefficient. The 
habits of the two creatures may be deduced from 
their organization. Here, then, was an osteologi- 
cal proof of the correctness of what I have stated 
as the fruit of my own observation, and also of that 
of the classical allusions to the crocodile; on which 
I may be permitted to remark, that the further we 
extend our investigations, the more we see reason 
to resume our confidence in many assertions of the 
ancient writers, the truth of which we had at first 
distrusted.— Buckingham’s Lectures on Egypt. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR. 


‘* Well, Bobby,” I exclaimed, as Bobby enter- 
ed the room one morning, long after all the others 
were seated; ‘‘ what makes you so very late this 
morning?” 

**Bobby’s a ten o’clock scholar; is he not, 
governess?”’ said Alphonso. ; 

‘© Yes,” I said; ‘‘ I think he is indeed.” 

Now, my dear children, I do nof write this 
merely to inform you that Bobby often comes late 
to school, and that, on this occasion, little Alphon- 
so made the above remark; I write it with a view 
to teach you something of vast importance. 

How often have I seen youths, who_have had 
favorable opportunities of learning in their child- 
hood, yet almost totally ignorant of every thing 
they ought to be acquainted with. When I have 
seen such, I have pitied them; but the thought 
has often occurred, ‘‘ Surely, they were ten 
o’clock scholars.” 

Again, I have seen children who are blessed 
with pious parents, and favored with every means 
of making them acquainted with the great plan of 
salvation; yet these children are more ignorant 




















than many who have not half their advantages, 





turbed, it is quite peaceful and avoids man. It . 
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forgetting they will have to render an account, not 
of what they know, but of what they might have 
known. They misemploy the present time, they 
neglect the golden opportunity now, and they re- 
mind me very much of ‘‘ ten o’clock scholars.” 

Again, there are many, both children and grown 
up people, who are convinced that it is necessary 
to seek an interest in the blood of Christ; that is, 
they know they must come to Christ, and ask him 
to cleanse them by his blood, and make them fit 
for heaven; yet they put off this great concern un- 
til a future period—sickness, old age, or a death- 
bed; but, alas! they are deceiving themselves; 
they will, perhaps, at last, be too late; they are 
like “ ten o’clock scholars.” 

My dear young readers, though I do not know 
you, yet I love you; I love you, because Christ 
loved you; I love you, because I love all chil- 
dren; and, because [ love you, I wish you to at- 
tend to the concerns of your souls, and be ‘‘ wise 
to-day.”” Do not put it off, my children; do not 
say, ‘‘ There is time enough yet.” Perhaps you 
will be too late, if you defer it any longer; you 
will be ‘‘ ten o’clock scholars.” 

The salvation of the soul is, or should be, the 
chief concern of all, young and old; to save our 
souls, Jesus Christ died; and if Jesus Christ the 
Son of God came from heaven to save the souls 
of children, surely you ought not to think it too 
much trouble to come to God, and ask him to for- 
give you, for the sake of Christ. And do not ask 
him in a light manner, and then forget all about 
it; but ask in earnest, expecting to receive; and, 
if you are really in earnest, you will ‘‘ come to 
Jesus, just now.” You will not wait, and wait, 
until a future opportunity, lest that opportunity 
should never arrive; but ‘‘ now,” my dear chil- 
dren, ‘‘is the accepted time; now is the day of 
salvation.” 

It was, comparatively speaking, a small thing 
in which Bobby was too late; he was a ‘‘ ten 
o’elock scholar,” to be sure; but, my dear children, 
it is not a matter of small importance of which I 
am now speaking, it is of the utmost importance; 
then, in this respect, I beseech you, attend to this 
warning, and do not be ‘‘ ten o’clock scholars.” 

Episcopal Recorder. | Maun. 








OBITUARY. 








A FAMILY IN THE GRAVE. 

Not long ago, the wife of a minister in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, was present at the marriage of two 
persons, both of whom were young, healthy, and 
with every prospect of long and happy. lives. A 
few years afterwards she found them with their 
two lovely children—but where? At their pleas- 
ant home? No; she saw them lying together in 
the churchyard; the whole family in the grave. 
The last who died was one of the children. His 
name was George B. Elder. The minister says 
he was a boy who was not only quick in learning 
at school, but paid great attention to the pious 
instructions of the friends who took care of him 
when his father, mother, and brother were taken 
away, and he was left an orphan in the world. 
One Sabbath he was at the Sunday School; on 
the next Tuesday, he was, it is believed, in 
heaven. 

What a happy change for this dear child, if, 
after so short an illness, he was united to his pa- 
rents and brother in heaven, even before his body 
was laid by theirs in the grave! Should not the 
desire of being with the good in heaven, and par- 
ticularly with pious relations, be a strong motive 
for children to seek the Lord early? And should 
not every child who believes that he has a parent 
in heaven, wish to live in such a manner as would 
please that parent, if it be true that the inhabi- 
tants of the blessed world above are often looking 
down upon tiose they loved on the earth? Let 
the child of pious parents, who reads this, stop and 
think what is the prospect of his spending eternity 
with his beloved father and mother. And if any 
child should read this, whose parents, or either of 
them, are not pious, let him think what a motive 





it is to desire and pray for their conversion, so 
that they may not be apart in the next life. 

Here are some lines which the minister’s wife 
wrote after attending George Elder’s funeral. 


They are written as if addressed to his mother in 
heaven. 


Thy babes were left in orphan state, 
Yet never did they know, 

The sorrows of the fatherless, 
Nor feel the orphan’s wo. 

Yet if the spirits of the just 
From their abodes of bliss, 

May minister to those they love, 
Left sojourning in this; 

No doubt thy spirit in its care, 
To earth has often fled, 

To watch thy children’s daily path, 
Or guard their slumbering bed. 

And when thy youngest, fairest one 
Had laid him down to die, 

Say, was not thy maternal form 

nseen, yet hovering by? 

To mark the eye’s last lingering beam, 
And watch the struggling breath? 

And clasp the spirit as it passed 
The cold, dark porch of death? 

And when at length thy oldest hope, 
On dying bed was laid; 

When tears were shed and prayers were breathed, 
And science lent its aid; 

Didst thou not smile while others wept, 
In joyful consciousness 

That earth contained no cordial drop 
To stay a soul from bliss? 

The last, last link is broken now, 
Then hie thee to the blest, 

Secure within their Father’s arms 
Thy loved ones sweetly rest— 

And lift aloud thy matchless voice 
Amid the spirits free, 

And strike the harp—thy golden harp 
In boundless ecstasy. 

At home! at home! most joyful sound! 
Sin, sickness, death, o’ercome !— 

Unmatched, unutterable bliss, 
When wanderers meet at home! 

If praise, transcending, heavenly praise, 
To Christ the Lamb be given, 

*Tis sung when kindred spirits meet, 
‘A family in heaven!” [Youth’s Friend. 








MORALITY. 








THE BLIND BOY. 


You can see every thing around you. But the 
blind boy could not have told, if you were close to 
him. He used to keep his hands out, to feel his 
way, as he walked about. When he went into 
the street, he carried a stick, one end of which he 
moved along on the ground, to know when any 
thing was in his way. When the stick went down 
into a hole, or hit a stone, he would stop, and feel 
with it on each side of him, and then go slowly 
along, as if he was afraid he should fall over 
something. 

He could once see as well as youcan. But his 
mother left him one day in the kitchen, alone, 
when he was very small, and he fell into the fire 
before she came back, and burned his forehead 
and eyes dreadfully. After that he never saw 
any thing, and had a scar upon the upper part of 
his face. The doctor could not help him, because 
his eyes were so much burned. 

He was pitied by every body, for he was very 
kind and patient. The children used to love to 
lead him out to walk, and read stoties to him. 
And they thought that he was the best among 
them all to play blindman’s buff, for he was sure 
to catch them sooner than any one else could. 
He could feel with his fingers as well as they 
could. He loved to sing, and could learn tunes 
quicker than the other children. And he could 
smell, and taste things just like them. And if he 
could have seen, he would have been as happy as 
the best of them. 

But when they told about yellow and red flow- 
ers, and white lambs, and green grass, the words 
yellow, and red, and white, and green, did not 
mean any thing to him. He could not tell the 
difference between them. He once asked the 


children to bring him a white silk andkerchief, 
and then a red one, and a yellow one. He felt of 
them over and over again, and said they were just 
alike, because they felt alike in his hand. They 
could not make him believe there was any differ- 
ence between the three handkerchiefs, and he 
cried, when they kept telling him that there was a 
difference. 

He lived to be an old man and never knew what 
color meant. He could think as well as any one, 
but he could not see. His mind was like other 
minds, but his eyes were burned, on the-outside, 
so that light did not shine into them. 

[Stories to Teach me to Think. 








BROTHER JONATHAN’S WIFE’S ADVICE TO HER 
DAUGHTER on tHe DAY or ner MARRIAGE. 


Now Mary, as you are about to leave us, a few 
words seem appropriate to the occasion. Al- 
though I regret the separation, yet 1 am pleased 
that your prospects are good. You must not think 
that all before you are Elysian Fields. Toil, care 
and trouble are the companions of frail human na- 
ture. Old connections will be dissolved by dis- 
tance, time and death. New ones will be formed. 
Every thing pertaining to this life is on the change. 

A well cultivated mind, united with a pleasant, 
easy disposition, is the greatest accomplishment 
inalady. I have endeavored from the first to the 
present moment to bring you up in such a manner 
as to form you for usefulness in society. Woman 
was never made merely to see and be seen, but 
to fillan important space in the great chain of 
nature, planned and formed by the Almighty Pa- 
rent of the Universe. You have been educated in 
habits of industry, frugality, economy and neat- 
ness, and in these’ you have not disappointed me. 

It is for the man to provide, and for the wife to 
take care and see that every thing within her cir- 
cle of movement is done in order and season; 
therefore, let method and order be considered im- 
portant. A place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place—a time for every thing, and every’ 
thing in its time—are good family mottos, 

A thorough knowledge of every kind of busi- 
ness appropriate to the kitchen is indispensable; 
for without such knowledge a lady is incapable of 
the management of her own business, and is liable 
to imposition by her servants every day. But in 
these things you have been instructed. 

You will be mistress of your own house, and 
observe the rules in which you have been educa- 
ted. You will endeavor, above all things, to make 
your fireside the most agreeable place for the man 
of your choice. Pleasantry and a happy disposi- 
tion will ever be considered as necessary to this 
important end; but a foolish fondness is disgust- 
ing to all. Let reason and common sense ever 
guide; these, aided by a pleasant, friendly dispo- 
sition, render life happy, and without these it is 
not desirable. Remember your cousin Eliza. 
She married with the brightest prospects; but 
from her petulant, peevish, and complaining dis- 
position and negligence, every thing went wrong, 
and her home became a place of disquietude to 
her husband. To avoid this he sought a place to 
pass away vacant time, where, associated with 
those more wicked than himself, he contracted the 
thabit of intemperance, and all was lost, and poor 
Eliza was throwa on the charity of her friends. 

Be pleasant and obliging to your neighbors— 
ready to grant assistance when necessary. Be 
careful of their characters, and not readily believe 
an ill report. Throw the mantle of charity over 
their failings, knowing that we are all human and 
liable to err. Abhor a tattler, and give no place 
to the reports of such. However strong a provo- 
catiqn may be, never contend for the last word. 

Let your Bible show that it is used. Give no 
place to novels in your library. Let history, 
biography and travels be read when time and op- 
portunity admit—without interfering with the im- 
portant duties of the family. Be not ignorant of 
the events of the time being, therefore read some 
journal of the day. 

As to friends who may call on you, never be 








